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wail of the times 



passing, I wondered if Steve Lacy, surely a kindred spirit, had 
had much contact with the writer. 

“I met him a couple of times. I needed permission to use 
some of his texts about ten years ago, and I met him then. He 
was beautiful about it, very gentle and generous. We tried to 
record that music several times but never to my satisfaction. I 
sent him a tape of what we did, but I had no response. Maybe 


Someday, we may hear that music. It’s just one of the many 
projects Steve Lacy has somewhere on his drawing board. The 
most prolific of record-makers has slowed up in the studios of 
late, but he still has plenty of unrealised ideas. Even so, we 
may have seen the last of the saxophonist who’d take up any 
gauntlet for a chance to play. Is he still asked to participate in 
such one-off collaborations as his duo tour with Steve Arguel- 


“Yes, and I don’t do them any more. That was one of the 
last, really. I'm refusing things like that because I want to 
concentrate on what I most want to do. I'll still do a few 
outside things, like with this Italian big band, the Kept 
Orchestra, who know my music and are very good. If it serves 
some purpose, I’m open to it. Casual liaison doesn’t interest 
me any more. I prefer more deeply explored relationships - 
you play better.” 

Hence the focus on his long-standing group, the sextet, and 
his ongoing series of records for RCA Novus. The new one, 
Anthem , propagates a line which is becoming one of the most 
distinguished jazz projects of this time. It’s also, says Steve, 
about this time. 

“About last year. There were five revolutions to think 
about, the French one and the jazz revolution — what went 
down in the 60s came up again. The principal subject of the 
record is freedom and revolution. Man, I don’t like to discuss 
it too much because it’s — you’ll hear it, you’ll hear it. If I start 


ting what’s on it, it sounds silly to me. I’m very happy 
with it and I don’t want to say any more about it.” 

Lucky there’s no press officer within earshot. Like the 

synthesis of Lacy’s favoured settings, with the rumbustious 
energy of the group in “Number I” filed next to the lyrics of 
“Prayer”. Isn’t it curious for a saxophonist, master of a vocal 
substitute, to be so involved in setting words to music? 

"It’s more than that, man. I’ve been into words all my life 

most normal thing in the world for me to work with and from 
texts. Jazz is about words. Word can be sound and sound can 
be word. It’s indissoluble. The saxophone is just a machine, 
and the dream is what’s happening, not the machine.” 


There is another Lacy LP due, Russias, on the New 
Sound Planet label, songs for sax, piano and voice. Does this 
conflict with his Novus output? 

“My number one shot is for RCA. But there are other things 
they don’t want. I have to be careful, though - in the old days, 
the company would go out of business, the record would go 
out of print, and I didn’t have to worry about competing with 
myself. Some of those records were made at the wrong speed, 
anyway. I sound sour and boring. Axieme , the Italian solo 
record, it’s about one-and-a-half tones flat and I sound awful. 
Deadline , with Ulrich Gumpert, that’s about a pitch too slow. 
But people say, hey, I like that record!” 

He shrugs. This year he will tour as much of the world as 
he’s able, and let the records reach the rest. Last year, he 
visited the place in France where his saxophone reeds are made. 

“They grow wild, like weeds, and it’s said that when the 
wind blows, you can hear them wailing. Imagine that. 
Spending your life on a wailing weed.” • 

Anthem is reviewed in Soundcheck this month. 


































living in a no-zone lair 


The Man Without Qualities opens himself up to the 
world and lets it act upon him. His consciousness is a matrix 
for everything he experiences. As materials impress themselves 
upon him, so he slowly absorbs them into his amorphous self 
and shapes them into something recognizably his own. 

It’s a slow process, this gathering and seeding and sitting 
out lengthy periods of gestation. It might explain the long 
gaps between Ryuichi Sakamoto’s releases. His new album 
Beauty follows on three years after the Bill Laswell-produced 
Neo Geo. But it’s worth the wait. It’s an exquisite work, crafted 
from an atlas of contemporary popular musics, a rich textural 
interweave of mutually alien instrumentations with mercifully 
little regard for their ethnic origins. 

Authenticity, the guilt-ridden obsession of apologetic post¬ 
colonial western musicologists, is not a prime Sakamoto 

to discover lost tribal rhythms, Sakamoto is attracted by 
music’s surface qualities. His choices are purely musical. His 

up for grabs. Whatever his personal feelings about their 
original uses, they’re only of working interest to Sakamoto 
insofar as he can interface them musically. 

This is only right and proper. Further, his composing 
methods most accurately reflect contemporary experience. 

passes through various cultures, simultaneously acting on and 
being acted upon by them for the duration of the passage. Just 
so Sakamoto’s Beauty. His recognizable traits - techno auster¬ 
ity, stillness, gentle acoustic and electronic eddies - are 
deliciously scarred by West Coast rock, fuzzed punk, keening 
muslim wails. His list of collaborators, numbering among 
others, Youssou N’Dour, Arto Lindsay, Shankar, Robert 
Wyatt and Brian Wilson, clue in some sources. 


“It’s not necessary to understand backgrounds,” asserts 
Ryuichi Sakamoto, struggling against the urge to sleep after 
being up for 23 hours straight working on a promo video. 
Exhaustion hasn’t eaten into the good looks that secured his 
lucrative modelling work. On the contrary, at a boyishly 
handsome 38, new lines and flecks of grey etch his appearance 

punk,” he laughs. “Serious people tell you, you have to 
understand the background, the social disease, being on the 

OK. I like error. It leads to re-creation.” 


Growing up in postwar Japan, bombarded by western pop 
and its attendant values, is to live at the heart of bacillus 
culture. Ignoring the evidence, western ethnologists deplore 
the lack of “Japan-ness” in contemporary Japanese arts, when 
in reality “Japan-ness” is the acceptance and the turninjg round 
of bacillus culture. The son of a distinguished literary editor, 
Sakamoto majored in composition at Tokyo’s University of 

greatest number of musics are likely to pass through at any one 
time. As a member of the fabulous and phenomenally success¬ 
ful Yellow Magic Orchestra, he had a lot of fun playing with 
pan-oriental stereotypes. YMO dressed Chinese, incorporated 
ersatz Hollywood oriental motifs in their bizarre, beautiful 
techno-dances. They were as confusingly and exotically orien¬ 
tal at home as they were abroad. He has continued such 
cultural confusions through his solo work. His soundtjrack for 
Nagisa Oshima’s Merry Christmas Mr Laurence, in which he 
also acted, is a moving Satie-like meditation with added string 
colourings. Sakamoto is not so impressed by it, preferring his 
contributions to Bertolucci’s The Last Emperor. 

“I was surprised by people’s reactions to Mr Lawrence ,” he 
avers. “I didn’t know sentimentalism was so popular. Not 
with me. Some of Merry Christmas is very beautiful, I agree. 
The melody, the chord change, the sound, all beautiful, but 
... I really didn’t know that sentimentalism had such a 


Nevertheless, pan-orientalism remains an evocative me 
his work. The most striking track on Beauty sets the mela 
ly, haunting Okinawan folk song “Chinsagu No Hana’ 
wind-rustled marshland of (possibly sampled) strings. Be 
small Japanese island under American occupation, but wi 


“Even Japanese people might feel it 
Sakamoto. “My music always comes fi 
like this position of being in the middle, between east and 
west, north and south, young and old. I like difference. I resist 

A stranger in a strange land, which also happens to be his 
home. The peculiarities of the Japanese chart system have 

explains Sakamoto. “A domestic chart and a foreign chart. 
Beauty has been number one in the foreign chart, ;selling 
100,000 copies, because I’m signed to Virgin America. 

“I am categorised as an American artist,” laughs Sakamoto, 
this most un-American of Japanese composers. • 
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* now’s the time 


new 

fusion 


The small volume and poor 
quality of new fusion releases has led 
to a thriving market in ‘classical’ 70s 
recordings, many of which still enjoy 
select dancefloor support. This takes in 


and jazz styles. Records produced by 
the Mizell Brothers, Wayne 
Henderson and Airto are among 

now, these old discs have commanded 
by Paul Gilroy ridiculous prices at record fairs and on 
the fringes of the soul underground 
where the cultural entrepreneurs of London’s informal eco- 

The established, overground jazz outlets are beginning to 
muscle in on this trend in an increasingly distasteful way. 
Many of them operate from a perspective which doesn’t 
recognise this strand of black music as jazz anyway. This 
snobbery also minimises any ethical inhibitions that might 
arise from hawking the music at the obviously inflated prices 
which bring inevitable accusations of exploitation. Honest 
Jon’s in Portobello Road have provided an honourable excep¬ 
tion by refusing to contribute to the inflationary spiral which 
results in second hand copies of Black Byrd appearing in the 
racks for £40 with hardly vintage product from Raul De 
Souza, Luis Gasca and Azymuth not far behind. 

It’s interesting to consider how these vital sounds and the 
sub-cultural economy in which they circulate have come to 
subsidise the mechanics of selling the reified sounds of ‘real 
jazz’ to swingers, traddies and bopsters. This profiteering 
benefits neither producers nor consumers of the music, only 
the middle men. 

Bright spots in a dry month come from guitarists Steve 
Khan and David T Walker who operate at opposites of the 
fusion spectrum but are somehow united by their special 
delicacy of touch. Walker, best known for his contributions to 
Beverly Glen albums by Bobby Womack and Anita Baker, has 
produced a pleasant R&B-oriented album in Ahimsa (Half 
Moon, Japan). It features drummer James Gadson, underrated 
trumpeter Oscar Brashear and arrangements by Jerry Peters. 
Khan’s minimalist band Eyewitness was remarkable for a fine 
sequence of records propelled by the dynamic pairing of their 
leader’s guitar with the ostentatious contrabass wizardry of 
Anthony Jackson. They sound less serious on Public Access 
(GRP), particularly since Steve Jordan has been replaced on 
the drum stool by the increasingly over-elaborate Dave Weckl. 
However, the quartet’s stately version of “Dedicated To You”, 
co-penned by Steve’s lyricist father Sammy, is more than 
worth the price of admission. 


woke vented long before the hotels on the 
Costa Del Sol were unfinished. In its 
original guise, the expression referred to 
this a co ^ ect * on °f hitmakers and hopefuls, 
with a backing band and perhaps a com- 
morning edian, who would tour Britain playing 
a series of one-nighters. These tours, 
which always seemed to include Jess 
Conrad, declined in the late 60s as 
the old variety theatres on theirj circuit 
by Mike Atherton closed or fell down. 

Blues package tours were more dur¬ 
able. In the 60s and into the early 70s, the annual American 
Folk Blues Festival criss-crossed this country and Western 
Europe, giving the emergent blues audience the opportunity 
to see artists who merited the over-worked epithet “legend”, 
such as Sonny Boy Williamson and Willie Dixon. In the 
70s, Birmingham promoter Jim Simpson continued the tradi¬ 
tion, with his American Blues Legends tours. Some of the 
participants were less than legendary, but the first blues gig 
which this writer saw, the ’73 Legends, boasted Lightnin’ 
Slim, Whispering Smith and Homesick James inter alia. 
After 1979 even the diehard Simpson was unable to continue, 
and the era of the blues package seemed to be over. 

But the dollar done fell since then, and last year the idea 


around the country for a week, book one venue and present 
them in various permutations over several nights. 1989 saw 
the regrettably under-attended South Bank Festival, with an 
enterprising artist roster ranging from Deep South juke-joint 
to urban blues-rock, but the surprising runaway success of ’89 
was the Burnley Festival. 

This year they’re doing it again: the Second Burnley 
National Blues Festival takes place from 12—16 April, with a 
strong cast led by Buddy Guy, now seemingly reborn as a 
great guitarist after years of uneven performances, and includ¬ 
ing the Carey Bell Band from Chicago, blues lady Angela 
Brown, singer Lucky Lopez, and the immaculate British- 
based harp player Johnny Mars. Amongst the lesser-known 
names are the Paul Lamb Band, fronted by an excitingly 
aggressive harp player, and the Lancashire lads Atlanta 

Recently came news of a Gloucester Blues Festival, lasting 
from 13—16 April and starring Carey Bell, Louisiana Red 
and Otis Grand’s Dance Kings, all of whom are also on the 
Burnley bill. So the package tour of yore has become the 
two-centre holiday. Long may it flourish. For information and 
bookings telephone 0282 30055 (Burnley) or 0452 ^05089 
(Gloucester). 













now's the time 


Puerto Rican music is often 
overlooked, so a batch of recordings 
from the roots of the island’s traditions 
is welcome. Harlequin’s invaluable 


ings continues with The Music of Puerto 
groove Rico 1921-49 (Interstate), which 
recreates the era of haunting string 
trios and quartets, led by men with 


glorious voices and names like El 
Canario (The Canary). The extra- 
by Sue Steward ordinarily comprehensive sleeve notes 
and song translations with this series 
add extra dimension to the music. PR music is generally more 
Spanish and sometimes Arabic than much Cuban music with 
its heavy African basis. The Spanish guitar and its PR 
derivative, the cuatro, with maraccas, claves and occasional 
accordion and trumpet, creates sweet, melodic, deeply soulful 
music to sing on the porch. The richer, fuller voice of 
Ramiot, alias Flor Morales Ramos, is my favourite: he isn’t on 
Harlequin’s record, but you can find his 40s recordings in 
some New York Latin music stores. 

Return On Wings Of Pleasure (Rounder) is PR mountain 
music, played by Pedro Padilla’s band: very Spanish guitar 
work and various local rhythms like the sets, plena and 
aguinaldo. Cuba’s equivalents were son and danzon , featured on 
Hot Dance Music From Cuba 1909-37 (Harlequin), from 
legends like Trio Matamoros, Septato Nacional and 
Habanaro and the 1937 female band of Paulina Alvarez. 

In the majors, Ruben Blades’s Live At The Roadstar Cafe 
(Elektra) is a feast of re-arranged favourites, by his hottest 
line-up yet led by Oscar Hernandez (piano). Con¬ 
tains some breath-taking cutting contests between the percus¬ 
sionists and piano. One man who was entranced by the set was 
Oscar Hijuelos, author of the cult novel The Mambo Kings 
Play Songs of Love (Hamish Hamilton), a vivid tale: sex and love 
and music and food and pain and despair, set in New York’s 
Cuban music community, 1941—80s. To launch the book, 
Caliente/Charly are releasing Dave Hucker’s mambo compila¬ 
tion and video, Soundies, of mambos to get you in the mood. 

On CBS, Miami’s salsa-rocker Willie Chirino brings more 
distinctive crossover delights on Acuarela Del Cariba , includ¬ 
ing a weird tribute to Chirino’s heroes, “Yo Soy Un Tipo 
Tipico”, coasting from Beatles to Blades to Roberto Torres to 
Hendrix to Led Zeppelin in one verse! That’s not tipical, 
though. This man deserves recognition here. 

Live music: Cumbia band Los Coralleros de Majagual 
(1-8 April), help launch Mango Records’ Colombian albums, 
supported by London’s Los LLAS (Latin All Stars), who just 
secured a deal with Mango (finally, a major label acknowledges 


home-grown talent). Also, to satisfy post-Gypsy Kings crav¬ 
ings, a lavish flamenco show, “Camino Flamenco”, produced 
by Mariano Torres, lead dancer in last year’s production of 
“Carmen”, (Barbican, 28—29 March). 


round up 
the 
usual 
suspects 


e genuinely 
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vatoire demands and free of restraints 
imposed by good taste. Great stupid art 
is low, gleeful, dispassionate, burlesque, 
often a gross parody of the great and the 
good, a courageously dumb refusal to 
accept how things work. But not every¬ 
body can be the Butthole Surfers. Some 
by Biba Kopf exceptionally stupid people, too stupid, 
even, to be Butthole Surfers, make the 
stupid mistake of thinking you can’t be too stupid. Many of 
them record for ex-Surfer Kramer’s New York-based Shim- 
mydisc label. Though his own projects tend towards sublime 
uncategorisable experimental rock (check Bongwater’s Dou¬ 
ble Bummer ), most Shimmydisc releases are just plain stupid. 
The stupid I can take, to be plain is inexcusable. In its 
combination of ill-judged puke humour and half-assed jazz- 
punk, King Missile’s Mystic Shit typifies a Shimmydisc 
release - often flat and inconsequential. But as hopeless ideas 
go. When People Were Shorter and Lived Near the 
Water’s Bobby LP “tribute” to Bobby Goldsboro takes the 
cake. Hardly a cultural icon ripe for ribbing, 
WPWSALNTW’s targeting of BG for the NY guitar noise 
custard-pie treatment is as pointless as it is unfunny. 

In the marginal zones common to rock and the avant garde, 
trash is the kissin’ cousin to stupid art. Though in the interests 
of research he’s played at both, J.G. Thirlwell, a.k.a. Foetus 

neither. The Foetus Inc. double compilation Sink (Self 
Immolation/Some Bizzare) traces a restless imagination trig¬ 
gered by its encounters with the difficult and the different, be 
it serial music or the American phenomenon of serial killers. 
Edited together by Thirlwell himself from various rare Foetus 
singles and compilation tracks, Sink is a welcome revision of a 
legend which was beginning to overshadow the extent of his 
purely musical accomplishments. Side two’s 27-minuce mon¬ 
tage of minimalist, scattershot electro and trance repetition 
instrumentals is a specially compelling corrective to simplistic 
notions of Foetus as geek laureate. 














































Mel Lewis never looked the part. Early in his career as 
Stan Kenton’s drummer he could have passed for an accountan¬ 
cy student —earnest, fresh-faced, horn-rimmed spectacles, and 
a haircut straight out of the IBM dress code. In today’s 
parlance, Mel Lewis (born Melvin Sokoloff) might have been 

To unsuspecting listeners, the real Lewis exploded out of 
that humdrum exterior the moment Kenton would turn him 
loose for extended solos. After the applause and foot-stomping 
died down, Kenton liked to take the microphone and intro¬ 
duce Lewis by saying in a mock-effeminate, nasal voice, “So 
you liked that, did you? That was our boy Melvin.” 

To those of us in the American Midwest in 1955 who stood 
on the dance floor of a provincial amusement park listening to 
the Kenton band and his new drummer, it was excitement of 

Lewis died in New York on 3 February at the age of 60, 
ravaged by cancer but spirited to the end. As recently as late 
November and early December, he had been in New Orleans 
with his orchestra. Each evening he would roll up in his 
wheelchair and sit in for a few numbers until his strength gave 
out. He told friends he wanted to keep playing as long as he 
could wield the sticks. 

His death closes another era in the brief history of big band 
jazz creativity. Actually, the first blows had been dealt by the 
death of Thad Jones in 1986, and the passing of Village 
Vanguard owner Max Gordon in May of last year. The 
Vanguard had been the band’s Monday night home,off and on, 
for 25 years. 


Lewis earned his reputation as a young star with the 
jazz-orientated dance bands of the early 1950s, Boyd Raeburn, 
Alvino Ray, Tex Beneke and Ray Anthony. After “growing” 
professionally with Kenton, he moved on in 1957, floating in 
and out of Los Angeles groups led by Terry Gibbs, Bill 
Holman and Gerald Wilson. 

His partnership with Thad Jones was hatched in Detroit in 
1955, but took shape only after they ended up working 
together with Gerry Mulligan in the early 1960s. The Thad 
Jones-Mel Lewis Big Band was formed in 1965. Whejn Jones 
withdrew in 1978, Lewis carried on, featuring much of Jones’s 
written work. Arranger Bob Brookmeyer quotes a friend as 
saying, “Mel and Thad got a divorce, and Mel got the kids.” 

Their legacy is a large catalogue of recordings, several in 
CD, that capture the freedom and energy of their work. Jones’s 
writing and arranging cover the waterfront from complex and 
difficult orchestrations to simple melody lines designed to 
showcase the soloists. Their recorded quartet work, so quiet 
and intimate, is distinguished by a high level of comipunica- 
tion among the players - so well-honed that it sometimes 
resembles conversational exchanges among the players as they 
trade off musical ideas. 

Lewis’s strength was his musicality. Although he credits his 
initial success to his ability to hold the beat, he developed into 
one of the most “melodic” of drummers. This quality emerges 
clearly in his quartet work with Jones. More than a percussion¬ 
ist keeping time, he was able to support the group and] in solo 
breaks, create a recognizable melody line. 

In full orchestra settings, the ebb and flow of his power was 
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handled with a great technical control. “Most drummers say, 
‘Come on, come on’. They’re pulling the beat. I get under a 
band, not on top of it,” Lewis once said in an interview. The 
drum parts in the orchestral works were almost entirely 
improvised. 

Oddly for a band leader, Lewis shunned the spotlight, 
almost apologizing for his occasional long solos. Instead, he 
borrowed Kenton’s technique of focusing attention on his 
“boys”, the soloists and section men he hired and welded 
together. The stick-twirling showmanship of the late Gene 
Krupa was anathema to him, although he admits that as a 
child the pizzaz of Krupa helped inspire him. “Then later on, I 
started listening to him. He wasn’t doing anything different,” 
Lewis once said. 

The band is by now enough of an institution in New York 


to carry on without Lewis. Recordings continue to s$ll, and 
the final CD, The Definitive Thad Jones , is now released. 
Meanwhile, the Vanguard remains a sort of “clubhouse” for the 
17-piece orchestra, says club manager Jed Eisenmann, 

Lewis’s long illness allowed time for succession planning. A 
young drummer, Dennis Mackrel, had been substituting for 
Lewis for the past couple of years. And management of the 
organization devolves to trombonist John Mosca. 

The band survives as a monument to Lewis and Jones. 
Jones’s compositions and arrangements dominate the reper¬ 
toire at the Vanguard on Monday nights. And Mackrel 
continues the Lewis tradition of under-the-band sensitivity. 

principal is simply the love of the music, says Eisenmann. “It’s 
so incredibly well-written and swinging.” • 


the knits are getting bigger 

Mark Sinker talks to Michael Dorf, co-owner of New york new music niterie, The Knitting Factory. 


It’s only been three years since The Knitting Factory 
opened its doors, 47 E Houston St, New York, New York, 
but that’s still long enough for this intimate and enterprising 
little club to have earned entry into any history of significant 
New York undergrounds. Even so, hearing KF-bossman 
Michael Dorf recall - with wry amusement - his original, 
unformed, almost suicidally naive plan, you understand why 
he thinks luck was initially more important than planning: 

“I wanted to open up a performance space where there’d be 
music Friday and Saturday night, Thursday night would be 
dance, Wednesdays poetry, Tuesdays film, Mondays perform¬ 
ance art and anything goes. Like an Eastern European cafe, 
smoky, with a picture of Lenin up there, and everyone sipping 
cappuccinos, reading Sartre and hanging out. It just didn’t 

Three years on, The Knitting Factory’s host to a radio series 
aired on 210 stations across the US, and a group of artists are 
embarking on a 40-date European tour, purely on the strength 
of the club’s name. Not the big draws, either, Zorn, Cecil 
Taylor or Blood, but lesser-known KF regulars. 

“One of -the things that I’m hoping will start happening is 
that people will start thinking of The Knitting Factory as this 
place of music, and different names will come up in their 
minds. And we can then put on a Festival, in London, say, in a 
year or two, just called The Knitting Factory Festival — and 
people will go, Oh, yeah, that’s that place where music is being 
made in the city of New York. I want to go. Who’s playing? And 
that’s the second question.” 

His luck began when he booked Wayne Horvitz as a 
bar-pianist to play standards. After a week, Horvitz brought 


along Butch Morris and Fred Frith. The next week Shelley 
Hirsch came too, and John Zorn was in the audience. After 
that, it clicked — The Knitting Factory attracted! every 
disenfranchised mini-movement in New York, which by the 
late ’80s meant everything that counted, from Feminist 
Improv to the Black Rock Coalition. Before KF, oijly the 
small non-profit spaces - PS 122, The Kitchen, Roulette, 
Dance Theatre Workshop, the Brooklyn Academy of Music - 
would cater to out players of the stature of Taylor or Braxton . 

“The Knitting Factory isn’t one scene, it’s so many different 
scenes. That’s one thing some people misunderstand. It’s 35 
musicians — or 50 or 70 — which could be construed as a scene, 
but it’s really five or six very separate scenes. Which occa¬ 
sionally mix. And the only place where the mixture happens is 
at The Knitting Factory. We had a bartender marry one of our 
waitresses, and I know they met at The Knitting Factory. I’m 
responsible for their marriage. I love that. And when it 
happens musically, I get off on that too.” 

People go there to hear music, not to drink - no clink of 
plates and glasses or supperclub chat drowning the sound 
on-stage. They go there to be surprised: they might get 
gamelan, or a pedal-steel tribute to Albert Ayler, or Elliott 
Sharp and Blind Idiot God. 

“I think what’s working is not having a philosophy, not 
having any preconceived notions. So many people have these 
theories about what’s good and that brings it all down. I don’t 
know what’s good. It’s like wine-tasting — who cares if it’s 
1965 Chateau de Bullshit , if you like one over the other? If you 
like it, you like it. My mom wouldn’t think Sonic Youth is 
good but I like ’em.” • 
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a match of two half ’s 



“Charlie Parker and John Coltrane played more 
shit than any of us are ever going to play. I don’t give a shit 
who you talk about.” Roy Nathanson, co-leader and reedman 
for The Jazz Passengers, stirs his soup and continues, “What 
we are doing is juxtaposing information. Information that’s 
available to us because all this shit has already been done. I 
mean, why can we play African music? Because we can hear 
records of African music. We know what the aborigines 
played. This stuff is all available.” 

Juxtaposition and dichotomy, that’s the key to the Jazz 
Passengers experience. Disparate elements displayed in the 
light of each other, and, to an extent, synthesized. That’s the 
basis behind their personal vision of jazz (mostly of the 
Mingus, AACM variety), mixed with blues, merengue , and 
Spike Jones excess. It starts right at the beginning, with Roy 
(38) and co-leader/trombonist Curtis Fowlkes (39), and ex¬ 
tends into their most current projects. You don’t even have to 
talk to Fowlkes or Nathanson to see it. Just look at them. 

Nathanson is short, pale and mustachioed. He’s got the 
crackling eyes and face of an anarchist. On stage he’s always 
moving, either following a solo as it comes out of his own sax, 
or encouraging a compatriot (“Go man! Go!”). The guy just 
doesn’t stop. Fowlkes, on the other hand, never seems to start. 
He stands there, just playing really good stuff. If you saw him 
walking down the street the word “loping” might come to 
mind. His perpetual state of repose is broken only when he 
forgets a lyric (an embarrassed “Oh shit!”), or when he smiles 
benignly at whatever happens to be funny. 

Roy is the classic type-A personality, Curtis type-B. Roy 
thesis, Curtis anti-thesis. Roy the enthusiastic one, Curtis the 
laid back “calming influence”. 

Curtis’ spin on this? “To Roy, you have to be pretty 
high-strung not to be a calming influence.” 

Roy? “Curt has a sort of final editing power. I’ll come in and 
say, [frantic] Ihavethisgreatideawejuxtaposethisandthisand- 
this. And Curt will kind of put it in perspective. I’m manic 
and he’s depressive, so together we make one person. It’s a 
great working situation.” 


It started a few years ago when the two met in the 
pit of the Big Apple Circus (the real thing, animal acts and 
all). Later, as the ‘second’ horns in John Lurie’s Lounge 
Lizards, they helped produce some of the most exciting music 
to come out of the East Village. When that began to drag 
creatively (Roy: “It was really John’s band. Nothing we could 
control ... in a democratic way”), the two decided to stretch 
out. So they formed a group along their own lines. 

“We’ve got kind of a right-brain/left-brain thing going on 
in the Passengers,” says Roy, “With the more intuitive players 
played against the more logical players.” 

Intuitive: that would be violinist Jim Nolet (“wild, wild 
soloist”), percussionist E.J. Rodriguez (“more of a colourist 
than a drummer”), and guitarist Marc Ribot, whose shipwreck 
and car-key solos really can “make anything sound good”. 
Logical: that’s bassist Brad Jones (“He’s ridiculous! So lyrical, 
and incredible time”) and vibist Bill Ware (“almost a straight 

Hutcherson anchored Dolphy’s Out To Lunch crowd. 

So they’ve got a band, and a good one, too - Roy chortles 
“Bone, violin, and sax, there can’t be a better front line than 
that!” - but what are Fowlkes and Nathanson trying to do 

Listen to either of their albums. Broken Night, Red Light or 
Deranged And Decomposed (both on Crepuscule), and you might 
get a clue. Both open up with the ‘heavy’ stuff. You move 
through Nathanson’s out-ish compositions — Dolphyesque 
lines, unexpected accents, and nervous, crazy solos - in an 
off-kilter groove. Suddenly (and without warning) music-box 
rhythms, slightly off harmonies, and Curtis’ oh-so-playful 
voice hit you with “Salty Tears” or “Do Nothing ’Til You Hear 

sweet over Roy’s less-than-serious chart, making you realize 

in a few minutes. No synthesis, no segue, back to the 
swung-like-a-madman ‘real’ music. Then, just when you hope 
you’re safe, guest vocalist Paolo Pace (“that rabbi from 
Rome . . . ”) does a gospel number with thick Mediterranean 













wire cassette 001 almost gone! 

The response to our first cassette offer has been tremendous: very nearly all the tapes have been sold as we go to press. But a few copies of 
wire 001. Alex Maguire's Cat O’ Nine Tails' Hoki-Poki. do still remain. 

The price remains as before: £5 per cassette plus 50p for UK postage ( overseas £ 1.25) - or £4.50 plus postage if you're a wire subscriber. 
But it might be best to call the office first to check on availability - since only a handful of tapes are left! 

There’s also the chance to hear Cat O' Nine Tails live at London s electric cinema in 191 Portobello Road, W11 on 2 and 3 April 
at 8.00pm. All tickets are £7.50, on sale now. Box Office: 01 792 2020. A Wire-Speakout presentation. 


All of this, side by side, live and on record. What's the final 
result? Good music? Oh yeah! But it's also . . . funny\ 
Even . . . bad taste! Curtis likes that. 

“You have to approach bad taste. Traditional players never 
want to approach anything bordering on bad taste, but that 
may be where some humour is. And when I say bad taste I'm 
talking about . . . not looking cool for a moment because of 


Roy agrees, smiling, “It’s really a different aesthetic. We’re 
trying to do something that’s powerful, psychologically and 
emotionally, but also playful. It’s a different theme. I mean, 

about. People are dying.” 

Powerful stuff, but some folks are missing the point. The 
press in Boston and Vancouver, where the band toured last 
summer, has fallen in love with the Passengers, bestowing on 
them accolades just short of “the best band ever”. Conversely, 
some of the same critics have suggested that Roy and Curt ease 
up on the more blunt attempts at comedy because of the 
barrier they pose to taking the band seriously. 

shit. They’re going to have to get over it.” 

Still, the Next Big Project, an album for New World 


Records, should be a tad more ‘acceptable’. It will be the first 
Jazz Passengers album with any kind of distribution, thus it 
may have a large determining effect on the future of the band. 
Roy is aware of this, and admits, reluctantly, that they’re 
going to play it a little straighter than he’d like. 

“This next record will be a little funny. We’re going to have 
funny shit on it, but mostly it will be real music. But then,” 
his eyes light up, “there’s The Play. We’re going to do The 
Jazz Passengers In Egypt\ It’ll be Nathanson and Fowlkes, tailors 
to the pharaoh. And E.J. will be pharaoh, he’ll be just this 
irritable Puerto Rican pharaoh. A lot of straight gag stuff, but 
beautiful stuff in the middle of that.” 

Sounds difficult, both artistically and financially. How solid 
is the deal? 

Curtis: “It’s pretty solid, except it hasn’t been written. So I 
don’t know if you can call it solid at all.” 

But Roy, the enthusiastic one, is undaunted. He’s got a 
writer (Ray Dobbins, of Bluelips fame), and he believes in the 
project. “The Jazz Passengers playing this really strong 
modern music dressed in these Egyptian togas — it just looks so 
weird! It’ll be great!” 

Juxtaposition and dichotomy, yeah! • 

The Jazz Passengers play at London's Queen Elizabeth Hall on 13 
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A record to play? Certainly. This 
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Three giants of modern jazz piano - Andrew Hill, Don Pullen 
and McCoy Tyner — and the masterful saxophonist, George 
Adams. Each record has been widely acclaimed. All you have 
to do is fill in the subs form in this issue, write on the back 
either 'Andrew , ‘George’, ‘Don or ‘McCoy’ , send it to us with 
the necessary readies - and the appropriate LP will be yours! 

Choose from: George Adams 1 Nightingale ' 

McCoy Tyner ' Revelations' 

Andrew Hill ‘Eternal Spirit’ 
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“Nino Rota, who wrote the music for Francis Ford Coppola's ‘The 
Godfather’ and for nearly all of the films of the Italian director 
Federico Fellini, died yesterday in a Rome clinic. Mr Rota composed 
prodigiously and was known for the melodiousness of his music." 

- The New York Times, 11 April 1979. 

Looking over the many cartoons that Fellini drew 
of his numerous collaborators there seems one set apart from all 
others. The sketch depicts an oddly shrunken man stretched 
catatonically across a piano keyboard, his overlarge head a 
perfect dome - a Basilica of music: Maestro Nino Rota, who 
for more than three decades added his music to the cinema of 
others, enriching both. Rota was born in Milan in 1911 to a 
family of musicians. His mother Ernesta was a well-known 
concert pianist whilst his father was a prolific, if obscure, 
composer. Rota studied at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 

a lifetime. Rota was undoubtedly Italy’s most successful 
composer this century in commercial terms. He has a back 
catalogue of some 150 film scores, five operas and numerous 
orchestral pieces. Unfortunately, only a small fraction of his 

Rota’s music is nothing if not explicit. His trademark was 
the ritomello , a galloping rhythm bent upon eternal return. In 
Rota’s hands, the ritomello becomes a precision tool with which 
to access the experience of passing time. Through his work 
with Fellini (probably the most celebrated of Rota’s many 
collaborations with filmmakers), the composer helped to freeze 
in time a rich cavalcade of grotesques, the director’s basic 

signature. There are the embittered critic {Otto E Mezzo), the 
voluptuous American film star (La Dolce Vita), or the recurrent 
motif of the earth-mother figure throughout Fellini’s “mid- 






















































Coltrane and Hendrix that you get that mysterious lift, like 
listening to Yma Sumac: this was unclassifiable music. 

“I listened to Coltrane, Archie Shepp and Pharoah Sanders 
and Hendrix, didn’t listen to jazz for ten years. I didn’t go out. 
I’d practise in the cellar. I always saw the possibility of 
Hendrix in the setting of Coltrane or Coltrane in the setting of 
a power back-beat - I always saw that. That to me was fusion. 
I did go and see McLaughlin and that, but it was too finicky, a 
bit too classical.” 

At art college Khpinski pursued what he calls Cybernetics, a 
cross between systems theories and the kind of situationist 
critique of art-as-a-jcommodity that leads to political agitation. 
Kopinski’s music has its roots in a fervently pursued debate on 
the place of art in Society. Zoo music is not (like much of what 
passes for "jazz” in England) merely the work of music college 
graduates showing how well they can play. Music, though, 
came as a relief from the headaches of theory: he could just play 
to the records. The advent of Ornette Coleman’s electric band 
Prime Time was another watershed. 


was a real affirmation, because we were getting a bit worried. 
People were always telling us that we sounded noisy, or that 


Kopinski manages to achieve the special sense of multi¬ 
activity in Ornette's bands. Coming to average fusion after the 
excitements of Ornette or Pinski Zoo is like sitting down at an 
Amstrad PC after j jacking into cyberspace on a multi-user, 
multi-tasking operating system like Unix. Pinski Zoo do not, 
though, sound like Prime Time. Kopinski does not weave and 
bop like Ornette, favouring instead raw tenor smears that 
mingle anguish and demonic sparkle. He is forceful, yet 
smarts with feeling, tracing tail-offs with an assured blues 
approach reminiscent of David Murray (though probably both 
derive it independently from Albert Ayler). 

For all the group, listening to John Coltrane was a 
revelation, yet none of them wanted to be involved with what 
they saw as the tame world of British jazz. They see creative 
jazz as a method that helps you deal with all kinds of 
influences. 

“When Albert Ayler went to Europe he brought a fantasti¬ 
cally highly-developed piece of music with him. What hap¬ 
pened was that it really did spark up a relationship to folk 
music. It shows people that they can bring those folk musics 
back into their modern urban plane. It is like a teacher coming 
across and saying. You can use this kind of thing and use those 
kinds of folk musics, because they have nothing to do with 
inside and outside musics, they’re people’s music.” 


Kopinski wants to use the aspects of Polish 
culture that his father’s nationality has opened up to him - 
East European folk music as well as the Polish composer 
Krystof Penderecki (used famously for The Shining s sound¬ 
track). Drummer Steve Harris admires Tony Oxley and 
Ronald Shannon Jackson, but remarks that the point is not to 
imitate them (“go! to the clinic, buy the video”), but, say, to 


id — likewise 

with Max Roach and Elvin Jones. It is Ornette’s openness to 
alien codes that interests the whole group. 

Karl Wesley Bingham’s funk bass is essential to the Zoo 
sound, driving but harmonically riotous. He was born in 
Nottingham in 1966 to Jamaican parents (a nurse and electical 
engineer): there was always music at home. 

“We used to all get together because we were a large family 
- there was nine of us. We all used to dress up and pretend we 
were the Jackson 5 — this is true! - and I was Michael Jackson. 
We used to perform concerts in front of our parents.” 

Bingham played bass and sang in church before being 
kicked out for some “trouble concerning some ladies”. After 

outfit called WKBC. He used to check out Pinski Zoo. 

“They used to play at this place called The Hearty Goodfel- 
low in town, every Thursday. I used to get myself down there 

man! And then Jan got in touch with me. 

“I used to have a good time with the Johnson Brothers. 
Listened to a lot of Ron Carter, Anthony Jackson - he’s a 
session bass player — Paul Jackson, Stanley Clarke, not so 
much of the Mark King ...” 

Prime Time, again, was a revelation. After supporting 
Prime Time in Nottingham in 1987, Pinski Zoo went down 
to London and played with them. Bingham relates how 
Jamaaladeen Tacuma told him to “forget about the scales” - 
they found Ornette very open and friendly. 

Harmolodics is notoriously hostile to the tempered scale. 
Ornette has not recorded with a piano since his debut in 1958. 
Steve Iliffe, a founder Zoo member, was born in 1951 in. a 
Leicestershire village, his father a commercial artist, “a very 
straight upbringing”. His grandmother’s piano fascinated him 
and he soon got lessons. He had a prodigious appetite for 
scores — everything got played. 

“I used to play anything, work my way systematically 
through any books that came my way. There was always the 
music stool full of old standards, ‘ The Anniversary Waltz ’ and 
all that and the fox-trots with all the elaborate covers, 1920s, 
and religiousy gospel things, ‘The Old Rugged Cross’. 
Beethoven, I went through quite a lot of his books, and Bach - 
preludes and fugues and stuff like that, Ravel, Beatles and 
Stones sheet music because we didn’t have a record player. ’’ 

Cecil Taylor. His sense of harmony is also essential to Pinski 

ongoing discussion about harmony: Iliffe practises scales 
continually and has developed “hand independence” to pile 
them on top of each other. Bingham says he ignores scales, but 
likes Iliffe’s “peculiar way of voicing”. Kopinski has various 
twelve-tone and heptatonic scales he applies but says he does 
not think in terms of inside/outside. 

Drummer Steve Harris, born in Mansfield in 1948, is a 
relative newcomer with only a year in the band (the others go 
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ts Terry Riley, Yoko Ono and Lou Ri 


“When La Monte Young says Take It From The Top’, 
he means last Wednesday.” 

Everyone knows it, everyone quotes it - even those who 
have not actually made his musical acquaintance. 

Rolling Stone scribe Robert Palmer coined his now-famous 
headline after La Monte’s sound-and-light installation with his 
wife and longtime collaborator, singer and light sculptress 
Marian Zazeela at Gallerie Heiner Friedrich during the 70s. 

12 Day Blues was precisely that, a blues progression taking 
12 days to perform. It’s only one of several pieces from La 
Monte Young’s distinguished career to exploit great expanses 
of time. Gramavision’s recording of La Monte’s Well Tuned 
Piano provides some five hours of listening; a later public 
performance of this solo piano piece stretched to six hours 24 

If you believe, as La Monte does, that a piece of music can 
effectively be without beginning or end, then The Four Dreams 
Of China , composed and first performed in 1962 (one dream of 
which was most recently aired by Young’s ensemble, The 
Theatre Of Eternal Brass, led by trumpeter Ben Neill) has 
been running now for some 28 years. Like his Trio For Strings , 
composed in 1958 and performed here last year during the 
Almeida Festival, China is made up of long sustained tones 
and silences. 

“The silence preceding the concert stretched back as far as 
the silence which ended the previous performance of the same 
piece,” he says. So in theory at least, China could go on 
forever, or at least until there’s no one left to perform the 

The 54-year-old composer and musical strategist 
has been dubbed the “father of minimalism”, not only by 
music journalists, but also by himself. If you compare him to 


the household names of hardcore minimalism — Messrs Reich 
and Glass - or the younger composers like David Borden, 
Wim Mertens and Mikel Rouse who have emerged in their 
wake, the link seems a pretty tenuous one. Listen to Terry 
Riley’s “Poppy Nogood” (from A Rainbow In Curved Air), more 
for its use of time and space than the actual mechanics which 
Riley employs, and the comparison starts to make sense. 

In truth, La Monte’s influence extends far wider than just 
the minimalist cache. Erstwhile students developed techniques 
pioneered by La Monte to their own musical ends: John Cale 
with the Velvet Underground; Jon Hassell with his Fourth 
World exercises (both with and without Brian Eno); violinist 
Tony Conrad, with an early 70s collaboration with German 
avant-rockers Faust; and La Monte’s fellow Fluxus member 
Yoko Ono, with hubby John Lennon — viz Life With The Lions. 
And in a classic example of “chinese whispers”, Lou Reed, 
having brushed shoulders with Cale back in the halcyon days 
of The Velvet Underground, gave us the unforgettable Metal 
Machine Music , four sides of raging electronic feedback which 
echoes some of La Monte’s sonic principles (at the time of 
release, though, it was written off as a cheap, cynical move by 
Reed to get out of his recording contract with RCA). 

La Monte himself readily acknowledges the parallels with 
Terry Riley’s music. Yet he insists there are still inherent 
differences in their approaches. 

“I’m more interested in these very subtle inter-relationships 
of rhythm where you move in and out of different, simul¬ 
taneously existing rhythmic levels - like metres within 

He readily draws analogies with the blues. “The blues is one 
of my favourite forms; I’ve never been able to give it up. In 
general, the mode of blues is something like a raga. It’s totally 
unique and different from the kinds of scales we had in 
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down slow 

directors of Blue 
his mother’s hoi 

IN 1952, A1 Lion and Frank Wolff, that led director Bernard Tavernier to unite the two musicians 

Note records, visited pianist Bud Powell at in the person of saxophonist Dale Turner, hero of the film 

ne at Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. Lion Round Midnight. But the two artists coped with apparently 

Frank and I were leaving, it was late declining powers in very different ways, 

sun was dropping. There was a beautiful tree 
>use. I asked Bud ‘Isn’t that called a willow 

saying to the tree ‘pray for me, please pray for me'." traumatic army experiences (including ten months’ detention 

By this time Bud’s playing was no longer showing the fire for drug dependency) brought an abrupt change to Lester’s 

and brilliance of his epochal late 1940s recordings. His soul style. But the change to a thicker, heavier tone and less 

was a tormented one and as the decade continued his periods of buoyant style can be heard in a session with Nat Cole in 1943, 

lucidity grew less and his spells in psychiatric institutions before he was drafted. His first post-army recordings in 1945 

longer and more frequent. (the famous Aladdin sessions) showed a magnificent return to 

In that same year of 1952, another founding figure of form, and their small-group format set the pattern for Lester’s 

modern jazz was the nominal leader of a quintet of what his later career. He led his own band (with trumpeter Jesse Drakes 

former colleague Jo Jones referred to caustically as “a bunch of effectively in charge) or played as a single, and made his money 

high-school kids”. Tenorist Lester Young too was, according working for Norman Granz’s Jazz At The Philharmonic tours. 

to the critical o 
growing dejectioi 

jnsensus at least, in decline, revealing his None of these formats was ideal, but Lester was never assertive 

i in a dispirited late style. It was this parallel enough to dictate his artistic surroundings. However, Lester 
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Leaps Again (Affinity, 1948-51) and the Verve collection Lester 
Swings (1950-54) show him unintimidated by bebop, and 
admirably supported by John Lewis among others. 

After the classic 1956 recordings (of which more later), 
Lester was in incontestable decline. Alcoholism and its side- 
effect malnutrition put him in hospital several times, and in 
1958 he left his third wife and children to move to the 
clubland centre of New York. The February 1958 session with 
Roy Eldridge, aptly issued as Laughin' To Keep From Cry in’ 
(Verve), has Lester on clarinet for the first time since 1939. 

“They Can’t Take That Away From Me” makes this last great 
musical statement all the more poignant. Later that year he 
was apparently planning an LP with Gil Evans. “He wanted to 
make the album, but he wanted to die more,” said Gil (quoted 
in Jazz - The Essential Companion). 

prospect of recovery or at least stability for Bud Powell, at that 
same time sealed the fate of Lester Young. Away from the care 
of his New York friends, he drank much and ate little, made 
an unbearably sad recording (In Paris on Verve) and flew home 
just in time to die, in March 1959. 

People say about Lester’s playing that it often sounds sad 

captivating on “Shoe Shine Boy” and other 30s recordings did 
not reappear in the 50s. Lester sounds sad, of course, because 

which racial intolerance was endemic increasingly drove him 
within himself- to seek the limited and self-destructive solace 


30s 


approach of Coleman Hawkins - warmer and harmonically 
florid. But by the 50s he’d been so successful that he now 
needed to preserve his individuality against a rising generation 
of admirers (Stan Getz, Wardell Gray, Zoot Sims, Paul 
Quinichette, Allen Eager . . .) Dave Geliy in his biography 

“When they come-off and I go on, what can I play? Must I 
copy them?" he asked. And of Paul Quinichette, the so-called 
“Vice-Prez”, “I don’t know whether to play like me or Lady Q, 




ter Young separates three style periods; 1936-42, 1943-50 and 
1958-59. Only in the last is there the unevenness that results 
from Lester’s physical and nervous decline. The key point 
Porter makes is chat the changes in style were intentional. 
Lester’s own testimony reinforces the evidence already afforded 
by the music for those prepared to listen. He said in a Paris 
interview “I try not to be a repeater-pencil,” and explained, “I 
have developed my saxophone and play it, make it sound like 


and I’m not through working at it yet.” He dismissed with 
characteristic profanity the critics who longed for a return to 
the old style: “Fuck what you played back in forty-nine, what 
the fuck you gonna play today , you dig?" (see Wire 26). 

What we get in the later work is more oblique melodies and 
rhythmic abstraction. In the 50s, as Porter shows, Lester’s 
phrases are shorter, with fewer long glissandos. The saxophon¬ 
ist’s supreme musical intelligence was applied in the sparser 
idiom of the Pres And Teddy session on Verve and, even better, 
the four albums of live club material In Washington DC 
(Pablo), all from 1956. Here also is that “lagging behind the 
beat” that so upset some critics; however, it adds to the pathos 
of ballad numbers such as “I Cover The Waterfront”, and these 

work of Lester’s career. As Lewis Porter says, “It would 
probably be better if one did not know the later works were by 
the same person, for then one could listen to them on their 

clearly so often trying, and failing, to recapture his earlier self. 
Less apparent technical fluency, more emotional depth - the 
later careers of the two artists do converge, but the develop¬ 
ments underlying them were very different. With Bud the 
story is bleaker and more monochrome. 

It was between 1949 and 1951 that the bebop master 
cut two sets of recordings, for Alfred Lion at Blue Note and 

public alike, and set the seal on his role as the most influential 
modern jazz pianist. These recordings displayed standards of 
virtuosity that he was increasingly unable to command. An 
alleged beating by a policeman in 1945 assumed the kind of 
role in the Bud Powell Story that the army career did in Lester 
Young’s. Committed to Pilgrim State Hospital on Long 
Island, it was reported that “he talked garrulously to all who 

Jazz Masters Of The Forties). This was the first of many periods 
in mental hospitals (1947-49, 1951-53, and further spells up 
to his departure for Paris in 1959). He often received ECT, to 

Once he was observed at Birdland frantically rubbing his 
hands, apparently trying to remove the colour. At Minton’s, 
on one occasion in the 50s, he rushed into the club where he 
was booked and began “playing” furiously on top of the keys 
until a bouncer threw him out. Alfred Lion later found him 
hiding under a car outside. Taken to Bellevue in 1951, he told 

These are clearly of a different order to the emotional 

illness involving psychotic delusion and we can take with a 
pinch of salt the claims from a surprising variety of sources 
(Parker, Monk, Elmo Hope) that they “taught” Bud to “act 

black jazz musician. These pressures certainly added to the 
internal ones, though, and alcoholism and drug-dependence 




were Bud’s response to his desperate situation. 

Yet without his illness he’d have been a very different 
pianist. If Lester Young was one of the supreme melodists of 
jazz, Bud Powell’s playing had different virtues. As Teddy 
Charles said, “With Bud it was more an ingenious connection 
of scales and arpeggios, but the strength was not melodic.” 
(Quoted in Jazz Masters.) At up-tempos he played with an 

of horn-players — John Stevens commented that “ he almost 
plays off the end of the piano”. These qualities have been 
matched by one other pianist only — Cecil Taylor. Bud’s 
virtues, unlike Lester’s, could not be sustained without a lot of 
technical fluency. Inevitably his later playing is more “melo¬ 
dic”, because he can’t play so many fast runs (those that remain 
are often weak or fluffed). But it’s not a natural virtue (it 
wasn’t for John Coltrane either, but both artists produced 
strong melodic compositions). 

This is not to say there isn’t some fine work from the last 
decade. An amazingly free and lucid set from 1953 with 
Mingus and Roy Haynes - like Lester Young’s Washington 
recordings, preserved by Bill Potts - shows where Bud might 
have gone if he’d been allowed (Inner Fires on Elektra). Instead, 
the clarity and attack go into decline. What does compensate 
on the excellent Time Waits (1958), the finest of the later LP s 
in the Blue Note series The Amazing Bud Powell , is the way 


Bud transforms the then-fashionable funk and soul cliches into 
a powerful set of strong originals. But the pianist’s later 
playing is always uneven. A stodgy set of recordings from his 
Scandinavian tour in 1962 (Live At The Golden Circle on 
Steeplechase) is followed by a live recording from the Cafe 
Montmartre three days later which is much crisper and more 
assured (Bouncing With Bud on Jazz Masters). 

If you’ve seen Round Midnight you’ll know the concluding 
chapters of the Bud Powell story. He left for Paris in 1959 and 
became friends there with a young commercial artist, Francis 
Paudras, who helped him to become better-adjusted and to 
control his drinking. When Bud returned to New York in 
1964 they were separated and Bud’s health declined. He died 
from the effects of alcoholism two years later. 

Bud Powell and Lester Young were two troubled 
personalities who despite, and partly because of their troubles, 
produced great music. Bud’s story is bleaker, a life out of 
control. In Lester’s case we can see a different aspect. In the 
words of his sometime pianist Bobby Scott: “The uninitiated 
might think that what one saw in Pres was the defeat of the 
human spirit, or the surrender to alcoholism ... I came to 
think his was the exquisite loneliness that comes of a splendid 
type of isolation . . . The peace that emanated from him was a 
glowing proof of a balanced personality. ” • 




back a decade, though Bingham has had notorious sabbaticals 
to tour with Edwin Starr, Martha Reeves, Major Lance, Mary 
Wells etc). Apart from rock and soul bands he was in the punk 
band Amazor Blades whose guitarist Ben Mandelson (now in 3 
Mustaphas 3) turned him on to free music. A member of the 
Oxford Improvisers’ CoOp, he performed at several Bracknell 
Festivals with altoist Pete McPhail and drummer Matt Lewis 
before deciding that a consistent band - and rhythm — was 
what he really wanted. Pinski Zoo benefits from his experi¬ 
enced sense of openness as well as a Denardo-style violence (he 
is a hardcore fan). 

Poised between the massive power of funk and the wild 
possibilities of atonality, Pinski Zoo represent an important 
current. Polydor’s Acid Jazz compilations hinted at it, but the 
best tracks on those LPs were one-off stunts, not evidence of 
viable bands. Kopinski relishes “Punk Jazz” from New York. 
Paradoxically, it is the relative isolation of Nottingham that 
has put Pinski Zoo in an international context. 

In Poland, in the wake of tours by both Prime Time and 
Pinski Zoo, there is Pick-Up, who label themselves “Free 
Funk Punk Harmolodic”. In New York there is a group led by 
guitarist Jose Chalos, in LA the wonderful Universal Congress 
Of. Kopinski speaks approvingly of the German group Can 
The Jazz Men Play The Blues. In England, Manchester acid is 
moving into improvisation with the house-harmolodics of 


Those Who Celebrate: a Sheffield/Nottingham band called 
House & Dog plough a Zoo-like furrow of Slavic excess and 

Kadash! (with Company-1989 attendee Co Streiff on sax). All 
these groups are producing populist, beat-oriented music that 


Is. It is all that James Chance, Rip Rig & Panic and Xero 
Slingsby pointed to in the 80s. The record companies with 
clout that listen appear to be American - Enemy, SST. Pinski 
Zoo’s superb new record East Rail East will appear on Jon 
Dabner’s brave (but under-financed) Jazz Cafe Records. 

Hendrix and Coltrane is to dabble in eclecticism. And about 


Introduce Me To The Doctor . . . (Despatch PATCH0001) 
The Dizzy Dance Record (Dug Out PINS002) 

The City Can’t Have It Back (Dug Out PINS003) 

Live In Warsaw (Pol jazz PSJ-162) 

Speak (Dug Out PINS005) 

Rare Breeds (Dug Out PINS006 or Jazz Cafe JCRCD903) 
East Rail East (Jazz Cafe JCR) 






























Time On My Hands 
(Blue Note B1 92894) 













Michel Petrucciani 

(Blue Note CDP 7 92563 2) 

Looking Up-, Memories Of Paris -, My Bebop Tune- 
Me-, Happy Birthday Mr K-, Thinking Of Wayne' 

Eddie Gomez (b); Lenny White, Victor Jones (d); 
Frank Colon (perc); Romero Lubambo (g); Gil 

(syn); Joe Lovano (ss) (CD only). (Collective 











1990 MUSIC FROM 
FEETPACKETS - 
LISTEN Disc 1CD 

- WIRE £11 
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HORNWEB SAX QUARTET - 
UNIVERSE WORKS' Disc 2LP 


"Articulate, combative, inquisitive 

9BTO0MHALL RixSHEFFIELD 


































































































lrath’s Blue Note 




Smith/Kowald/Sommer group, spinning out of 

ing improv. It's a beautifully recorded set: 
Walrath's horn punches out of the mix, Jack- 

Madison’s drums roam across the soundstage. 
Started”, with the leader whipping the mute in 



sound like tormented stuff, but it's light- 


Various Artists 

Live At The Knitting Factory 

(A&M CD 5242) 

Recorded: New York, December 1988-February 

St Croix (Curlew); Atsui Yarn No Kawa (Bosho); 
Decomposer By A Neck (Jazz Passengers); Harkening 

Of FlatbushlAngel Eyes (Jazz Passengers); Ironcide 

Wood (Curlew); Angel-Carver Blues (Hansundrom); 
Pizza Party (Alva Rogers). 

Live At The Knitting Factory 
Volume 2 
(A&M CD 5276) 

Part Of The Family (Chunk); Ghosts (Gary Lucas); 
Foxy LaJy (Odd Job); Orbital lasarsioo (Ikue Mori. 
Fred Frith, Mark Dresser); Some Kind Of Blues (Myra 
Melford); Dick Dogs (Sonny Sharrock); Silver Lining 

Job); Pause Of The Clock (Joey Baron); Ramana, Drala 
























Brotzm ann/Oliver/Kellers 
featuring Manfred Schoof 
In A State Of Undress 
(FMP 1250) 

Rainy Day; In A State Of Undress. 
tarogato); Jay Oliver <b); Willi Kellers (d). 


Brotzmann/Sommer/Phillips 

Reserve 

(FMP CD 17) 



The Peter Brotzmann Octet 
Machine Gun 
(FMP 0090) 
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spring clear-out! 


We’re trying to clear a little space in our si 
those of you missing a) 
of a special offer. 


For this month only, chose any five of the following back issues and 

pay only £5 plus 50p for UK postage/ (Overseas £1 postage). 


' pay only £10 plus £1 postage/ (£2 


the special offer issues are: 


24 (Betty Carter) 

32 (Django Bates) 

36 (Steve Williamson) 


39 (Andy Sheppard) 

40 (Ornette Coleman) 


51 (Marilyn Crispell) 
54 (Jason Rebello) 


Don’t forget - the following back issues are still available at the 
regular price of £2.00 each including UK postage (except double 
issues, which are £2.70 each). Overseas: please remit £2.40 per copy 
(£3.20 for doubles), or £3.40 (£3.90 doubles) for airmail delivery. 



Wire Back I 


; Dept, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street,London WIP 5PN. 
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IF AN ADVERT 
IS WRONG, 
WHO PUTS 
IT RIGHT? 













Its True, Jack Daniels Whiskey 
Is No Better Today Than 
When Jack Daniel Created It. 


In 1866, Jack Daniel created the world’s first 
Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Then, for over 120 years, nobody did anything to 
improve it. Today’s Jack Daniel’s has the same rare taste 
as when Mr. Jack first made it. Which means it’s 
still mellowed drop by drop. That’s the way you’ve 
always liked it. So, we promise, we’re still not planning 
any improvements. 



SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 









Until now, you’ve only 
been able to treasure their recordings. 


Take the world’s most famous horn player, Louis 
Armstrong, and the musical genius whose harmonic and 
melodic innovations forever changed the course of 
modern jazz, Charlie Parker, and you have the first two 
legendary jazz personalities from the series of exclusive 
videos entitled “The Masters of Jazz”. 

“Satchmo: Louis Armstrong and the Twentieth 
Century”, the 90-minute video leaves no aspect of his 
personality unexamined. 

Even his birth date (4th August 1901, not 4th July 
1900, as he had always claimed) is documented along 
with his childhood in New Orleans. 

From his early years with King Oliver and Earl Hines 
to the All Stars in the 50’s and 60’s, a fascinating, 
humorous insight into his vivid personality. 

So, if you want to know the meaning of charisma, 

“Celebrating Bird: The Triumph of Charlie 


To start your collection of “The Masters of Jazz” please send your 
cheque/postal order for £14.99 plus £1 P&P per video to Direct Home 
Entertainment, PO Box 1479, London NW9 6JQ or 8 01-200 7000 
Ext 271 with credit card order. 

Please debit my Access/Visa/Diners/American Express. 

■ IE '» ■ Cardno: I I I I I I I I I I I I I I CD 


Parker”, uses rare film clips, photographs and interviews 
with Jay McShann and Dizzy Gillespie to provide a 
unique perception of Parker’s private life from his youth 
to his tragic death at 34. 

All the important events in Parker’s life are touched 
upon, from this early career in his home town of Kansas 
City Mo., and his first meeting with Gillespie in New 
York to the disastrous trip to Los Angeles in 1945 and his 
conquests of Europe in the early 50’s. 

This video serves as an excellent introduction into the 
genius that was Charlie Parker, and will no doubt inspire 
some to investigate his recordings, a magnificent oeuvre 
indeed! 

“The Masters of Jazz” series features rarely seen 
footage and exciting soundtracks of their finest recordings. 

Each video costs £14.99 and is an exclusive direct 
mail offer. A small price to pay for the life story of a legend 
in jazz. 


Please indicate number of videos required: |—. 

“Satchmo: Louis Armstrong and the Twentieth Century” I_I 

“Celebratjng Bird: The Triumph of Charlie Parker” 












